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YEP says ‘nope’ to many projects 

The provincial Ministry of Labor has provided UVic with less than half the 
amount requested for Youth Employment Program (YEP) projects this 
summer. 

UVic will receive $392,000 which will provide 125 student jobs in 96 
projects in university departments. This is $7,000 more than the amount 
provided for YEP projects in 1979. 

“We had applications from university departments for projects that would 
have required $860,000 in YEP funds,” said Ted Sawchuck, Director of Stu¬ 
dent and Ancillary Services. 

“It was extremely difficult for our committee to have to deny so many good 
projects this year,” he added. 

The approved jobs have been posted in the Canada Manpower Centre. 

YEP was established by the provincial government to provide funds for 
employment of youth by universities from May 1 to August 29. 

To be eligible, students must be Canadian citizens or landed immigrants 
and the work positions must provide students with skills which will enhance 
their ability to gain future employment. 

While pleased with the fact that the provincial government has estab¬ 
lished YEP, Sawchuck said he is disappointed that the wages for students 
remain “particularly low”. 

“The wages are the same as last year which really means that they are 
lower than last year,” he said. 

Students with one or two years of post-secondary education earn $650 a 
month. For a student with more than two years, the salary is $700 a month 
and for a student with one or more years of post-graduate studies, the salary is 
$755 a month. 

“I don’t know how a student can be expected to save any money at all to 
come back to university on these kinds of salaries, especially if they are living 
away from home,” said Sawchuck. 

He said if wages for students are not increased, universities may have to 
consider setting aside some additional funds for YEP project salaries. 



The John Strickland: $50,000 for UVic vessel 


A corny puppet show 


The Adventures of Frankie and Johnnie, two 

corncob puppets who were processed, lost 
most of their nutrients, and turned up at the 
table as cornflakes, entertained children from 
UVic After School Care in the lounge of.the 
Student Union Building last week. The puppets 
were invented and presented by UVic environ¬ 
mental studies students Heather Woodland 
(A&Sc-4) and Myrna Lehnec (A&Sc-4). The 
puppet show was one of several environmental 
exhibits, shows and games prepared by envir¬ 
onmental studies students at UVic over the past 
several years. Some of the projects can be bor¬ 
rowed by off and on campus groups for envir¬ 
onmental education and entertainment. For 
information contact Jean Merritt in Environ¬ 
mental Studies at local 4856. 



Funding floats 

interuniversity 

program 


A $50,000 grant from the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Council (NSERC) has 
been awarded to operate UVic’s floating 
laboratory and research vessel, the John 
Strickland. 

The grant will enable scientists from 
the three B.C. universities and from the 
Pat Bay Oceanographic Institute to carry 
out marine research projects this year. 

“This is the first time an interuniversity 
program has been established for the ves¬ 
sel on a formal basis,” says Dr. Derek Ellis, 
chairman of the John Strickland users’ 
committee. 

“It’s a good example of co-operation 
between provincial institutions.” The 
Strickland, launched four years ago and 
costing $260,000, is a 54-foot aluminum 
alloy vessel with a 275-horsepower diesel 
engine. 

Grants for operating the vessel have 
climbed from $15,000 in 1977 to $30,000 in 
1979 and $50,000 this year. 

“This grant means that the vessel will 
get much more use than in the past,” says 
Ellis. “She will be in use for 200 days dur¬ 
ing the year and this amounts to full 
utilization.” 

Ellis described the vessel as “a marvel¬ 
lous ship, the most efficient on the Coast for 
day cruises and short cruise work”. 

This year the John Strickland will have 
her work cut out for her. 

Time has been allocated to the Bamfield 
Marine Research Station, under head 
researcher Dr. Ron Foreman. Bamfield is 
operated by five western Canadian univer¬ 
sities, including UVic. 

“The v essel will accommodate 
researchers from around the world at Bam¬ 
field on short notice,” explains Ellis. 


A scientist from Simon Fraser Univer¬ 
sity and two scientists from the University 
of British Columbia will also use the 
Strickland for research forays. 

UVic marine biologists Drs. George 
Mackie, John Haytvard, Louis Hobson, 
Brian Marcotte, Robert Reid, Jack Little- 
page and Ellis will also use the vessel. 

The Strickland is now on a voyage to the 
northern end of the Strait of Georgia where 
Dr. Ralph Brinkhurst, an honorary profes¬ 
sor in Biology at UVic and a scientist at the 
Pat Bay Oceanographic Institute, is con¬ 
ducting a survey of the distribution of 
marine earthworms. 

Brinkhurst, the world’s leading expert 
on marine earthworms, has UVic graduate 
student Randy Baker and UVic graduate 
Kathryn Coats working with him on the 
survey. 

“These marine earthworms are excel- % 
lent pollution monitors and can be found in 
the vicinity of pulp mills along th? coast,” 
explained Ellis. “We’re pleased that Brink¬ 
hurst is training our students in this field.” 

Ellis is continuing the longest time ser¬ 
ies sampling of sea bed animals ever done, 
near Friday Harbor. 

In 1929, samples of sea bed animals 
were taken from the area. Ellis has taken 
samples at the same location in 1978 and 
1979 and will do so again in 1980. 

“It’s a 50-year time series and should 
clearly indicate the long-term changes in 
the area,” he says. “This will provide us 
with baseline information to compare pol¬ 
lution changes in that period.” 

Ellis says the Strickland is used primar¬ 
ily for shorter cruises but some extended 
cruises are scheduled for Bamfield and 
further up the west coast. 
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Black holes and quasars 
no mystery to this man 



Galaxy M 87, photographed by Dr. H.C. Arp 
with the 5.08 meter Hale telescope. The knotted 
jet shooting out from the galaxy is almost cer¬ 
tainly associated with a magnetic field con¬ 
nected with the black hole believed to exist at 
the galaxy’s centre. 


Black holes, quasars and neutron sfars 
have captured the popular imagination in 
movies, articles and science-fiction stories, 
but there is really nothing mysterious 
about them t says visiting Lansdowne 
scholar Dr. John B. Oke. 

“There is just no simple explanation for 
the way these objects seem to behave, but 
there are explanations which fit our under¬ 
standing of the physical universe. These 
explanations can get very complex 
because there is a lot happening out there.” 

Oke, who is a professor of astronomy at 
the California Institute of Technology and 
one of the world’s leading authorities on 
quasars, is currently visiting the Physics 
Department. 

Quasars are objects at the edge of the 
visible universe generating vast amounts 
of energy in the form of light and radio 
waves. The amount of energy coming from 
them is far more than can be accounted for 
by the processes that occur in the interior 
of stars and galaxies. The problem, says 
Oke, is determining the source of the 
energy. 

The observable energy in the universe 
comes from stars, and the groups of stars 
that form* galaxies. Like our sun, they pro¬ 
duce energy through nuclear fusion. This 
energy source is not sufficient to explain 
the huge amount of energy produced by 
quasars, because quasars appear to be- 
smaller than galaxies, but much more 
energetic. 

There is a source of energy, says Oke, 
derived from the effect of gravity, which 
under extreme conditions, would satisfac¬ 
torily explain the exceptional energy out¬ 
put of quasars. 

The extreme conditions Oke is talking 
about are those produced by a black hole, 
an extremely dense star, with a gravita¬ 
tional pull so strong that nothing can 
escape, including light. He described how a 
black hole is formed. 

“If you imagine the hot gases of the sun 
compressed to the size of the earth, the 
result would be a white dwarf, of which 
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there are a considerable numer known. If 
this star were compressed still further, to 
about eight kilometers in diameter, it 
would become a neutron.star, which we 
also know exist. 

“The next step would be to compress the 
matter still further, to about one kilometre 
in diameter. Then vou would have an 
object with such a tremendous, gravita¬ 
tional pull thaf nothing escapes. That is a 
black hole. The thing to remember is that 
though the size is smaller, the mass is the 
same as the sun, and so is the gravity.” 

The black hole would exert about the 
same gravitational effect as the sun in 
areas outside the sun’s present diameter, 
hut in the space between the present diame¬ 
ter and the tiny object of compressed mat¬ 
ter called the black hole, gravity would 
more dramatic effect on surrounding 
gasses and dust. 

To show this effect, Oke suggests the 
analogy of a grapefruit dropped from 
100,000 miles above the earth. It will start 
to fall towards the earth, and as it des¬ 
cends, its velocity will increase. It will hit 
the earth at a very high velocity, releasing 
a large amount of energy. With a black 
hole, the gravitational forces increase tre¬ 
mendously, by about a factor of one mil¬ 
lion, in turn increasing the velocity of the 
surrounding material falling into it, and 
the subsequent amount of energy that is 
released. 

There is nothing really exceptional 
about the region around the black hole 
until quite close in to the surface, Oke 
emphasizes. 



Oke: Lansdowne scholar 


This, gravitational energy is the best 
explanation for the what is happening in 
the interior of a quasar, and the amount of 
energy the processes there are releasing. * 

Oke has been looking for a more easily 
observed object that appears to work the 
same way. Other types of objects that 
seems to follow that pattern are Seyfert 
galaxies, named f(xr Carl Seyfert, who first 
studied these objects. 

Seyfert galaxies like quasars, have 
many interesting characteristics that 
make them unusual, hut the most impor¬ 
tant, to Oke, is that they put out more 
energy than other galaxies. 

“Tl\e best bet is that, at the centre, there 
is a black hole that is pulling the surround¬ 
ing material into it.” 

The way astronomers analyse the'ener- 
gy is a well-established technique. 

All elements putting out energy when 
heated emit a very specific spectrum. The 
light that is captured by the telescope is 
broken up by a prism into its component 
colours. This tells what elements are 
involved in the processes happening with¬ 
in a star or galactic nucleus. 

When this technique was used with qua¬ 
sars and Seyfert galaxies, the spectrum 
lines were far brighter then normal, indi¬ 
cating large amounts of hot gas at the cen¬ 
ter of the galaxy. A number of theories 
were developed; the black hole explanation 
is currently one of the more attractive pic¬ 
tures. Oke will be at IJVic for the months of 
March and April, and may be contacted in 
the Physics department. 
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Faces 

Confrontation tactics are not an 
effective political weapon unless 
they are supported by a majority of 
students, says Angus Christian, a 
second-year Classics student who 
takes over the presidency of the 
Alma Mater Society (AMS) April 1. 



“I think we have to take a 
serious look at tactics used in mak¬ 
ing our opinions known,” he said in 
an interview this week. 

“I don’t think confrontation has 
been used effectively for a long time 
and I cqn’t see that method being 
used except as a last resort and 
with the support of the majority of 
students.” 

Christian made his remarks 
after a mass lobby against tuition 
fee increases March 13 at the pro¬ 
vincial Legislature became unruly 
and somewhat disorganized. 

Christian will lead a revamped 
AMS as one of four, paid executive 
officers who will work full-time on 
student government during the 
summer months. 

He won in a three-way battle 
with Terry Johnson, 1979-80 Vice- 
President External, and Lindsay 
Moffat. Christian polled 260 votes 
while Moffat and Johnson tied 
with 211 votes each. 

Christian is joined on the execu¬ 
tive by three vice-presidents, Lor¬ 
raine Osselton, programs; Mark 
Beduz, finance, and Peter Holmes, 
services. 

These four will earn $4,400 each 
as full-time AMS politicians under 
a new constitution which also calls 
for a 15-member Board of Directors. 

“I served on the AMS constitu¬ 
tional committee that drafted the 
new document and I’m confident 
that things will improve,” says 
Christian. Christian also acted as 
speaker of the Representative 
Assembly in 1979-80. 

“I think we have a good execu¬ 
tive and that we can work 
together.” 

Christian sees two major areas 
of concern for the student govern¬ 
ing body. “We have to demonstrate 
to students that we can run an effi¬ 
cient organization, one that stu¬ 
dents recognize as fulfilling many 
of their needs. 


“We must also aim at gaining 
respectability and credibility as uni¬ 
versity students in the public eye. 

“There appears to be no clear 
idea in the public mind of the pur¬ 
pose of a university. Some regard it 
as an investment while others see it 
as place for liberal education with 
no guarantees of rewards. 

“I’m not sure what the provin¬ 
cial government sees as the goals of 
higher education in this province.” 

Christian, who is opposed to tui¬ 
tion fee increases, says he appre¬ 
ciates the difficult financial 
position of the university. “How¬ 
ever, when we talk to university 
administrators, it’s the govern¬ 
ment’s fault and when we talk to 
the government, it’s the university 
that controls the fees. Students are 
caught in the middle.” 

Christian says the criticism that 
students are apathetic about 
becoming involved in student and 
university government is fair in 
many respects,” but being a full¬ 
time student is a heavy commit¬ 
ment, more so than having a 
full-time job. For students, it’s a 
question of priorities.” 

Christian, 24, has worked as a 
night clerk in the psychiatric hospi¬ 
tal at the University of British 
Columbia. He first attended univer¬ 
sity for half a year at UBC in 1973, 
spent a full-year at UVic in 1973-74 
and spent two years at Langara 
College in Vancouver. 

During April the four members 
of the executive will be busy with 
examinations, but Christian says 
they will begin to hold daily meet¬ 
ings in May as they learn about the 
operation and plan programs for 
next year. He does not have specific 
programs to initiate but plans to 
review the areas of communica¬ 
tions and academic problems fac¬ 
ing students. 

“AMS manager David Clode 
will be showing us the ropes and 
he’s the biggest asset the AMS 
has,” said Christian. “I’m looking 
forward to the coming year and I 
believe students will see some 
improvements in student 
government. 

BOG nominations 
close April 2 

Nominations close at 4:30 p.m., April 2, in a 
by-election among full-time faculty 
members to fill two vacancies on the Board 
of Governors (BOG) caused by two 
resignations. 

Dr. I.D. Pal, Acting Dean of Arts and 
Science, resigned from the BOG, effective 
April 30. Dr. Rod Symington (Germanic) 
resigned, effective June 30. Pal served five 
years on the BOG while Symington is com¬ 
pleting his second year. 

Ballots in the by-election will be mailed 
to all faculty members April 9, to be 
returned by noon of April 30, 

The candidate who receives the highest 
number of votes will take office May 1 
while the second-place finisher will sit on 
the BOG beginning July 1. 

Both successful candidates will serve 
until May 31, 1981. 


notebook 

The next and final weekly edition of the Ring for this academic year will be 
delivered on campus April 3. 

With the end of classes next week, the Ring shifts to a biweekly schedule 
beginning with editions April 18 and May 1. We would like to remind 
members of the university community that our Calendar of events will be 
published on a biweekly basis as part of the Ring. Anyone seeking publicity 
for upcoming events on campus must have complete details to Information 
Services one week in advance of the publication dates listed above. 

We would also like to take this opportunity to wish students good luck on 
those final examinations. 

John F. Driscoll 
Editor 
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Two internationally distinguished scholars will 
be visiting the English Department during 
1980-81. Dr. Philip Edwards of the University of 
Liverpool and Dr. David BeYington of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago will be on campus as visiting 
Lansdowne scholars. Edwards will be at UVic 
for about 10 days at the end of September. He 
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including Shakespeare and the Confined of Art 
and Tineshuid uf a Nation. Bevington. th*- 
author of From Mankind' to Marlowe and 
Tudor Drama and Politics , has edited the com¬ 
plete works" of Shakespeare and the standard 
text of medieval drama. He will visit the depart¬ 
ment for the spring term. 

Dr. Archibald Sherbourne, former Dean of 
Engineering at the University of Waterloo and 
UVic’s consultant to the engineering sub¬ 
committee of the Senate planning committee 
was on campus recently discussing various 
proposals for an engineering school at UVic. 
Sherbourne met with members of the faculty, 
government, industry, aod employer and pro¬ 
fessional groups to talk about possible aca¬ 
demic and research programs and needs for 
staffing and space if any of the proposals are 
accepted by the University. The proposals will 
be brought to Senate in May, and discussion on 
them will continue. “Nothing can.be decided 
until the proposals have been thoroughly 
reviewed,” emphasized President Dr. Howard 
Petch. 



Sherbourne 


Living in the Past? Heritage Conservation the 
program on issues and developments in the 
conservation of our built environment will pre- 
view on Cable 10 television April 1 at 8 p.m. with 
subsequent showings on April 5 at 3 p.m. and 
April 9 at 9 p.m. The show is hosted by Doug 
Franklin (Extension) and features Victoria’s 
downtown core conservation and interviews 
with Pierre Berton and Jules Dalibard, director 
of Heritage Canada. 

Eight members of the English Department go 
on study leave in 1980-81. Dr. David Thatcher, 
Dr. Robert Lawrence, Dr. Nelson Smith, Dr! 
Colin Partridge, and Dr. John Hayman will be 
on leave for 12 months, while Dr. Carol John¬ 
son, Dr. Patrick Grant, and George Forbes will 
will be away for six. Lawrence will continue 
research for a book about English actors and 
actresses who toured in Canada between 1900 
and 1939. Most of his work will occur in the 
theatre archives of England. Research to this 
point indicates that the large numberof English 
and American theatre companies had a 
seriously inhibiting effect on the development 
of Canadian theatre and drama. Johnson will 
be at the Peking Foreign Language Institute in 
Peking, where she’ll be lecturing to advanced 
students of English and junior teachers on 
social contradictions in the modern American 
novel. Partridge will be visiting the Centre for 
Research Into New Literature at Flinders Uni¬ 
versity, South Australia, where he will give 
some lectures and participate in the Centre’s 
studies until December 1980. He will then visit 
New Zealand and South Africa, returning to 
UVIC in May 1981 to teach a newly established 
course in communications for co-operative 
education program students. 

Crews fromJUVic won five events in the Interna¬ 
tional Rowing Regatta on Burnaby Lake, March 
23, finishing first with 71 points. The University 
of British Columbia finished second among 13 
clubs. UVic placed first in the men’s junior var¬ 
sity eights, men’s varsity eights, men’s light¬ 
weight fours, men’s novice fours and women’s 
novice fours. UVic also placed second in four 
events and third in one event. 


Reni Dolcetti has had quite a final year in uni¬ 
versity basketball. In his final game with the 
UVic Vikings, Dolcetti led his team to the Cana¬ 
dian Intercollegiate Athletic Union (CIAU) 
championship in Calgary and was named most 
valuable player in the CIAU tournament. Now 
he’s been named to Canada’s national basket¬ 
ball team, making the squad on his third 
attempt. The national team was in action March 
24 in a game against Athletes in Action in the 
McKinnon Centre. 

Seventy to 90 per cent of patients suffering 
chronic illnesses do not follow doctors’ orders. 
This is one of the statistics picked up by Dr. 
H.D. Beach, director of the Counselling Centre, 
who attended the 12th annual Conference on 
Behavioral Modification at Banff, Alta., March 
16 to 20. This year’s conference was titled 
“Behavioral Medicine: Therapeutic Com¬ 
pliance, Generalization and Maintenance”. The 
conference attracted psychologists and 
members of the health care professions. Beach 
says medical practitioners and psychologists 
are becoming concerned with attempting to 
get patients to comply with prescribed treat¬ 
ment. “Patients today are active, no longer 
accepting the doctor as a high priest,”' says 
Beach. “Evidence was presented at the confer¬ 
ence that a psychological contribution to the 
planning of a treatment regimen contributed 
significantly to its being followed.” Beach said 
research is now aiming at developing effective 
self-control and self-management programs. 
“One of the biggest problems doctors have is in 
getting patients to comply with their prescrip¬ 
tions,” he said. 

Chris Moss, admission-liaison officer, is visit¬ 
ing high schools in the Prince George area this 
week while Anne McLaughlin, director of the 
Education Advising Centre, is in the northwest¬ 
ern area of the province. McLaughlin has been 
visiting high schools in Kitimat, Terrace, Prince 
Rupert, Stewart and the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. There are no liaison visits during next 
week with high school students on their spring 
break but Moss will be on the road again April 8. 
He will visit Gold River Secondary School, on 
April 8, Campbell River Secondary School on 
April 9, North Island School in Port McNeil on 
April 10 and Georges P. VanierSchool in Cour¬ 
tenay on April 11. Other UVic representatives 
will be making out-of-province visits from April 
7 to 11. (See story, this issue.) 


The Royal School of Church Music in Croydon, 
London, England is about to publish a choral 
composition by Dr. P. Maximilian H. Edwards 
(French), UVic’s noted linguist and composer. 
The composition was chosen for broadcast 
around the world in 1976 by the London BBC. 
Another choral work by Edwards is to be 
included in a new anthology about to be pub¬ 
lished in England. 


Bullets 


(The following reports are rewritten from the 
journals listed.) 

Students in Simon Fraser University residences 
face increases ranging from 10 to 25 per cent 
during 1980, and there are likely to be other 
residence increases with the completion of 
extensive renovations. 

SFU Week 
Feb. 28, 1980 

Simon Fraser University last week held the first 
conference in North America devoted to the 
female athlete. According to organizers, the 
conference was a sell-out with 500 people 
attending. Among 35 speakers were Carole 
Bishop, an 11 -year veteran with the Canadian’s 
women’s volleyball team; Beverly Boys, Cana¬ 
dian national diving champion; Karen Mag- 
nussen, 1973 world figure skating champion; 
Susan Natrass, five-time women’s world trap 
shooting champion. Among topics were, phy¬ 
siological concerns of the physically active 
woman, women as sports administrators, and 
attracting the non-participant. 

SFU Week 
March 13, 1980 

A proposal to establish a university club at 
Simon Fraser University, open to all students, 
faculty and staff, has been sent to SFU Presi¬ 
dent Dr. George Pedersen. The proposal, made 
by a nine-member committee, estimates the 
cost of the building at $1 million. “Unlike the 
other two universities in the province, we are 
not proposing a faculty club but a university 
club for our institution,” states a committee 
report. “We fully recognize that most members 
of the club will be from the faculty and staff. 
Nevertheless we believe the open membership 
approach to be a fair and reasonable one. (UVic 
has a $1 million' centre on the drawing board 
which will be open to faculty and staff.) The 
SFU report says a university club will increase 
social interaction, enhancing morale. The 
report proposes that members pay a $150 initi¬ 
ation fee and monthly dues of $10. 

SFU Week 
March 13, 1980 


Women are becoming more interested in com¬ 
merce and finance at the University of Alberta. 
According to statistics, the number of women 
enrolled in the Bachelor of Commerce program 
at U of A has increased from six per cent to 28.9 
per cent of total enrolment in the past nine 
years. 

Folio 
March, 1980 



This man has reason to smile but he’s had to find another place to perch. The boxes which provided 
a seat for UVic’s Director of Community Relations Floyd Fairclough, during a recent discussion 
with his staff, are rapidly disappearing from Information Services’ office in the Sedgewick Build¬ 
ing. The boxes contain the new Welcome to UVic brochure which includes a new campus map and 
directory for general use. Twenty-five thousand copies of the brochure were contained in the 
boxes when delivered. Several thousand have already been ordered by campus departments and 
they are still going like hotcakes. They can be used either as wall maps or as general information 
handouts. Departments which haven't placed their orders yet can do so by phoning Information 
Services at 4780 or 4779. Departments interested in using the new map in campus publications 
should contact Donna Danylchuk at the same local. 


Is nothing sacred? University of British Colum¬ 
bia engineering undergraduates are showing 
signs of turning over a new leaf in the wake of 
their traditional Lady Godiva ride and publica¬ 
tion of The Red Rag. A group of eight members 
of the outgoing and incoming engineering stu¬ 
dents’ society executive issued a public state¬ 
ment this month following a meeting with UBC 
vice-president Prof. Erich Vogt. The statement 
by the executive said the Lady Godiva ride 
would not in future “take place in its present 
form”. The meeting between the students and 
Vogt took .place after UBC President Dr. Dou¬ 
glas Kenney established a special sub¬ 
committee of the committee of deans to 
examine the possibility of some kind of univer¬ 
sity action” against the engineers. The much- 
publicized ride has*come under increasing 
criticism in recent years, as has the engineers’ 
publication. 

UBC reports 
March 12, 1980 


letters 

The Editor 
Dear Sir: 

Numerous posters of a ghastly mauve, 
depicting a vaguely human figure bedecked 
with costume jewelry, sitting inside.a large 
coiled spring, inform me of a free lecture which 
purports to teach me a numberof quite incredi¬ 
ble things about my “aura” — forexample, how 
to “expand” it through “decrees”. (!!??) 

Now I adhere to the principle that demo¬ 
cracy and academic freedom require that, in 
order to ensure that the voice of reason be 
heard, the voices of fools, charlatans and 
wackos must also be allowed to ring out loud 
and clear (although they are more often loud 
and fuzzy). 

And one might perhaps argue that the 
resources of a public university should be 
made available to the abovesaid fools, etc. 
Indeed, even the weirdest of us pay taxes. On 
the other hand, it is apparently the intention of 
the sage legislators of our province that the 
money they provide to universities be used to 
further knowledge, not to bury it under inco¬ 
herent drivel. 

However that may be, I do protest when the 
university is made to appear to be sponsoring 
the inane imbecilities of the Masters Kuthumi 
and Djwal Kul. 

The poster in question gives the name of the 
University of Victoria in large letters. In letters 
less than 1/7th the size, at the bottom, is the fine 
print: “sponsored by Summit University". Much 
squinting elicits the further information, in let¬ 
ters about 1 /30th the size (accuracy not gua¬ 
ranteed, as my ruler only goes down as far as 
32nds of inches), that “Summit University” is 
not a university, but a trade mark copyrighted 
by the Church Universal and Triumphant, Inc. 
(I wonder what sort of person would bother to 
incorporate a universal and triumphant 
church?) of Malibu, California. 

We have been had! The mantle of intellec¬ 
tual respectability, painstakingly woven over 
the ages by generations of academics, has 
been surreptitiously borrowed by the purvey¬ 
ors of obfuscation, and will be returned some¬ 
what sullied. 

I think the university’s aura could use a little 
purifying, now. Masters Kuthumi and Djwal Kul 
might help by retreating to their Summit, where 
they no doubt live on peanuts and light. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Greene (French) 

Child care students 
speak at conference 

Four students from UVic’s School of Child 
Care will present papers at the Women’s 
Studies Association of B.C. annual confer¬ 
ence to be held March 28 and 29 in Van¬ 
couver. The four students, Heather Le 
Page, Carol Houndle, Theresa Faubert and 
Heidi Hentze are students in Dr. Francis 
Ricks’ Child Care 420 course and the pap¬ 
ers to be presented are the results of year¬ 
long research projects required for the 
course. Topics of the papers include com¬ 
parisons of home birth and hospital birth 
experiences, the role of the child care 
worker in the school, child development 
and child care workers role, and an evalua¬ 
tion of resources for single parents in Vic¬ 
toria. The conference is open to anyone 
interested in issues affecting women and 
further information can be obtained from 
Ricks at the School of Child Care. 
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Aikido: the hurricane’s eye 


In this, the last of three articles on Aikido, 
Jim Wishart describes some of the tech¬ 
niques used by Aikidoists to turn an 
attacker’s force against himself, making his 
agression self-inflicting. The phitosophy of 
Aikido allows broad application of these 
techniques and promotes “constructive 
living”. 

By Jim Wishart 


Aikido means “the way to harmonize with 
the spirit of the universe”. In practice it is 
martial art. Developed in Japan, this art pro¬ 
motes perennially constructive living. 

It teaches us conformity with our nature 
which is omnipotent and harmonious, and 
eliminates the winning and losing of compe- 
tititon which destroys the existing harmony 
of bodies, minds, and spirits. 

In competition we fight and destroy 
nature, but our selfish power is less than 
nature’s selfless power so we lose. In Aikido 
we join that selfless power by transcending 
the selfishness of winning and losing to the 
selflessness of non-competition. Thus, 
Aikido instructs the individual’s discovery of 
his unity in body, mind, and spirit with the 
universe. 

How does Aikido teach this unity? 

Think of a car battery with its positive and 
negative poles. If either pole dominates, the 
battery is wasted but, tf the poles harmonize, 
the battery powers the car. This analogy 
parallels the duality of competition and the 
unity taught by Aikido. 

The basic principle, non-resistance, is 
illustrated by the following experiment. Hold 
someone’s fist in your palm in front of your 
face and resist as he pushes against it. If he 
is stronger, he will knock you down. Its like 
asking him to punch you. 

Now, move your palm about instead of 
resisting as he pushes. See how there is no 
abrupt contact, how easily and effortlessly 
you can gain control. (Note: this happens 
only if he aggresses.) No fight is without 
aggression; non-resistance merely reacts to 
eliminate it. 

When attacking, an aggressor’s initial 
force commits him to strike where the 
receiver stands. An Aikidoist, knowing this 
commitment, leaves the vulnerable zone for 
a superior position beside the attacker, who 
now becomes vulnerable. Here he absorbs, 
as a sponge, the attacker’s force, redirecting 
it by applying immobilizing techniques to 
eliminate aggression and create harmony. 

The techniques make the attacker fight 
his own and the receiver’s force, making his 
aggression self-inflicting. Like the battery, 


the opposition of attacker and receiver 
wastes energy, while together they are a 
potential source of unified power working 
for common good. 

In Aikido, conserving energy is working 
with its source, working with the unified cen¬ 
tre called “Hara”. Translated, “Hara” means 
belly, stomach, or abdomen. It means the 
centre of breathing, movement, and stabil¬ 
ity. To illustrate, lie flat on your back and 
breathe, see how your abdomen rises natu¬ 
rally, — as it should. The centre is about two 
inches below the navel. Proper practice of 
naturally relaxed but strong breathi-ng 
strengthens “Hara”. 

“Hara” movement is illustrated by Twist 
dancing. As the hips and stomach swivel 
side to side, all body movements are att¬ 
ached to and controlled and unified. This 
unity is powerfully stable; unbalancing 
someone twisting is more difficult than 
unbalancing someone simply standing, — 
but the stability of “Hara” applies to standing 
and sitting, too. 

“Hara” has other meanings such as hav¬ 
ing an open mind, receptive to anything but 
attached to nothing. Picture a wheel. It 
moves around and around and around but is 
always centred. This illustrates an individu- 
al’s life, continually absorbed yet 
undeterred. 

Picture many points joined by lines. The 
points represent our individuality, the lines 
our interconnectedness with each other and 
life. Now, picture one point. This picture 
symbolizes the source of the universe, 
emanating everywhere. 

These three pictures are parts of the 
whole picture: everything in the universe is 
connected to the source; the source is con¬ 
nected to everything in the universe. Attach- 
ment means the source is “God”. 
Non-attachment means the source is 
“nothing”. Being open minded means it is 
both. 

Exploring the harmony of openminded¬ 
ness, Aikidoists practice either leading or 
following. It is like jive dancing, where, 
joined by one or two hands, partners 
approach and pass each other without col¬ 



liding, moving left and right, back and front, 
while one leads the twists and turns and the 
other follows. Proper leading and following 
requires mutual trust to promote dynamic 
harmony. Aikido practice is also compara¬ 
ble to a hurricane’s violent storm and tran¬ 
quil eye. Aikido masters so deftly become ^ 
the “eye” that the attacker becomes the peri¬ 
pheral storm; effortlessly the master directs 
the attacker who seemingly throws himself. 
Aikido is a “meditation in motion”. 

How did I get involved in this meditation? 

I had not heard of Aikido, nor ever thought of 
practicing a martial art, until I heard about 
it’s philosophy. Philosophy discusses the 
subject of life and eventually, death. This 
formidable topic is either feared, misunder-. 
stood and neglected, or it is faced, under¬ 
stood, and respected. Discussion fosters 
understanding and reverence for life and 
death. And Aikido contributes to this 
discussion. 

Life is play. And one element, sport, has 
and will be my passion because it can trans¬ 
cend the unity of body, mind, and spirit. But 
the value of competitive sport becomes 
questionable when people are weeded out 
and alienated, while the best continue play¬ 
ing at the expense of the others. 

Alienated, I still want to play and so do 
countless others. The premises of non¬ 


competition and non-resistance in Aikido 
offer a continuum of play. 

Although it is life, play encounters death 
every day through pain and suffering. Aikido 
treats individual fears of pain and suffering 
through direct experience. 

Touched by play and pairi, my questions 
about life and death, about the value of com¬ 
petitive sport, and about Aikido led me to 
read The Ultimate Athlete by George Leo¬ 
nard. Since that reading, I have been chal¬ 
lenged by the discipline of Aikido, finding 
humility. 

My analogies, experiments, and illustra¬ 
tions offer only a glimpse of Aikido. The 
Twist symbolizes individual centricity, jive, 
mutuality between men and women, and 
play, the stuff of life. Through the study of 
Aikido, its disciplines and philosophy, one 
practices the art of motion and learns to 
love, respect, and trust the power of its way. 
By practicing, I learn more and more. 

T.S. Eliot wrote: “In order to arrive at what 
you do not/ know/ You must go the way 
which is the way/ of ignorance.” Ishiyama 
Sensei, who instructs in Victoria and at UVic 
says, "the way of Aikido is not like still water 
that getsdirty.. .it is like water thatflowsand 
cleans everything.” Master Ueshiba, Aiki¬ 
do’s founder, said he wanted “considerate 
people to listen to the voice of Aikido.” 


See you in the fall 

Now that the Winter Term is coming to a close, I would like to take 
this opportunity to wish all of you a successful summer and I hope 
you keep active in your recreational pursuits. I look forward to work¬ 
ing with you when you return in the Fall, and I hope to have an even 
more comprehensive Recreation Program for you when you return. 

Yours in Recreation, 
Wayne Peaio 
Co-ordinator 
Recreation and Intramurals 


Intramural Winners 


Event 


Winner 


Competitive Basketball 
Recreational Basketball 
Competitive Volleyball 
Recreational Volleyball 
Inner Tube Water Polo 
Soccer 

Women’s Floor Hockey 
Men’s Floor Hockey 


Court Jesters 
Old Timers 
Spartons 
Co. and Co. 

Spare Tires 

Chinese Students’ Association 

Savages 

Dancing Bears 


WATCH FOR SLOW-PITCH SOFTBALL! 

Leagues begin in early May. Individuals or teams can sign up at McKinnon 121. 
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The Year in Review 




Canoeing lessons on Cadboro Bay, and cross country skiing on Holly- 
burn Mountain in West Vancouver. Many people learned exciting skills 
th rough the instructional courses and special outdoor events held during 
the year. More courses and trips, such as the Nitnat Triangle Canoe 
Excursion, are planned for May and June and Summer Session. 


Provincial Intramural Sports Day 



The Annual Provincial Intramural Sports Day was Held at UVic, Satur¬ 
day, March 21. Participants in the mixed events came from UVic, UBC,- 
SFU, and Malaspina, Camosun and Selkirk Colleges. This event is 
becoming one of the most popular of intramural activities held during the 
year. 



During the past year there has been a tremendous increase in the use of 
squash courts at UVic, for lessons, tournaments and regular play. With 
six courts used by students, staff, faculty, alumni and guests of all these, 
UVic boasts one of the best and most accessible squash facilities on 
Vancouver Island. 




1980 UVic 

Badminton 

Tournament Winners 


“A” EVENT 

Men’s Singles 

Ladies’ Singles 
Ladies’ Double 

Men’s Doubles 

Mixed Doubles 

Clark Shewfelt 

Enid Jackson 

Maureen Hibberson, Enid Jackson 

Stephen Leach, Pornchai Asava-Aree 

Clark Shewfelt, Damaris Hurley 


“B”EVENT 

Men’s Singles 

Ladies’ Singles 
Ladies’ Doubles 
Men’s Doubles 

Mixed Doubles 

Ken Leung 

Pat West 

Damaris Hurley, Doris Kuehn 

David Woo, David Chung 

Nancy Pearce, Pornchai Asava-Aree 


“C”EVENT 

Men’s Singles 

Ladies’ Singles 
Ladies’ Doubles 
Men’s Doubles 

Mixed Doubles 

Doug Tolson 

Julie Irving 

Mary Woo, Pam Balfour 

Thau Wong, Alex Chung 

Julie Straith, Rex Craig 


“D”EVENT 

Meo’s Singles 
Women’s Singles 
Men’s Doubles 
Mixed Doubles 

Dwayne Lee 

Nancy Pearce 

Doug Millward, Greg Reynolds 

Cora Van Staalduinen, Thau Wong 
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It's a Whale of a radio syndication service 



Whale: on the airwaves of western Canada . . . and don’t forget Tuktoyaktuk 

By Donna Danylchuk 


Voices from UVic are being heard in & growing number 
of homes across the country due to the success of what is 
possibly Canada’s first syndicated radio tape service 
produced by a university. 

From Tuktoyaktuk on the Beaufort Sea to Medieine 
Hat, Alberta, to Flin Flon, Manitoba... “We’re picking 
up places I had never even heard of before,” beams Kim 
Whale of Information Services, who is the producer- 
host, editor and technician of the UVic syndicated radio 
tape service. 

Whale began the radio tape service about six months 
ago by packaging a demo tape (demonstration tape) of 
interviews with UVic faculty members and sending it 
out to radio stations around British Columbia to find out 
if they would be interested in receiving such tapes 
regularly. 

They were. Not surprisingly, the demo tape contained 
discussions of the kinds of topics that make for good 
radio listening, and were produced and edited by a man 
with extensive experience in the electronic media field. 


“ We're picking up places I had never 
even heard of before. " 


On the demo tape were UVic faculty and staff 
members speaking on such divergent topics as Dr. Reg 
Mitchell (Chemistry) talking about carcinogens, Dr. Reg 
Roy (History) remembering Vimy Ridge and Dr. Ace 
Beach (Counselling) exploring “myths” of university 
education and unemployment. 

Within a month 43 stations had subscribed to the 
service, on the understanding they would receive weekly 
tapes from UVic which they could slot into program¬ 
ming schedules at their descretion. 

After several months of preparing both interviews 
and ‘pocket docs’ (radio tape documentaries from about 
five to 12 minutes each) for his weekly subscribers 
Whale decided to look further afield. He prepared 
another demo tape, drawing excerpts among the approx¬ 
imately 200 interviews he had by then conducted, and 
sent it out to 47 radio stations across the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Again, the response was excellent. By March 21, 44 
prairie stations had subscribed, meaning that voices 
from UVic will soon be heard in regions stretching from 
Flin Flon, Manitoba to Moose Jaw and Swift Current in 
Saskatchewan to the Crowsnest Pass in Alberta and 
Whitehorse in the Yukon, as well as from Prince George 
and Prince Rupert to the Queen Charlotte Islands in 
B.C. 


You've really got to be dynamite when 
you've got 100 stations!" 


“Technically we now blanket the four western pro¬ 
vinces,” says Whale. He estimates the expanded service 
will reach more than 100 communities and sees this as 
good for the program (“Now I’ve got to be good. You’ve 
really got to be dynamite when you’ve got 100 stations!”) 
and the university (“It seems to me that the best way to 
say something about yourself is to put your best people 
forward and let them speak”). 
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Whale conducted a survey of subscribing stations in 
February to discover how frequently the tapes were 
being aired, and to seek comments. “The response has 
been super.” There have been many positive and no 
negative comments on the responses received, and indi¬ 
cations are that the service is being widely used. 

Large cities tend to use segments of each tape to fit 
into their regular programming while towns and 
smaller communities tend to use a tape in its entirety. 
Tapes have even been used to stimulate conversations at 
the start of open line radio shows, Whale has learned. 

“The service is extremely important to our public 
affairs program as it focuses on timely world affairs,” 
states one comment, reflecting a distinctive feature of 
the service. Whale attempts to find experts on campus to 
discuss news in the headlines whenever possible, arid 
has based tapes on topics such as Afghanistan, Iran, 
election polls, capital punishment, terrorism — even the 
history of pool. 

“They loved it in Alberta,” he says of a program on 
oil, taped with Dr. William Ross (Geography). 

There is no limit to the topics that can be discussed on 
tape for the program. Whale’s only stipulation is that 
the topic must not be so esoteric that he and his guest 
cannot discuss it in conversational layman’s language 
suitable for radio listening. (“Dr.. Robert Cherneff (Eco¬ 
nomics) actually explained in intelligible language how 
interest rates are linked to Treasury Bills!”) 

Visitors to UVic including Lansdowne scholars are 
sometimes invited to appear on the program and anyone 
on faculty or staff is welcome provided they have knowl¬ 
edge to share or a good story to tell. 

“Story tellers are great, and there are some good story 
tellers on campus. Lawyers are very good at this, for 
example. Most lawyers are hams, anyway!” 


“The service is extremely important to 
our public affairs program as it focuses 
on timely world affairs." 

During taping sessions Whale has heard many sto¬ 
ries to vividly illustrate academic topics, such as that 
told by Dr. Donovan Waters (Law) an authority on Trust 
laws who did a program for the syndicated service on 
wills and how people make them. Many radio listeners 
were likely interested to learn — as was Whale — that in 
some countries and provinces wills written under unus¬ 
ual circumstances are accepted by law, provided they 
meet certain very basic requirements. In one case 
related by Waters a cow served as a will. The man milk¬ 
ing the cow had a heart attack, managed to grab a stick, 
dip it into some tar, and scratch out his will on the cow’s 
side before he died. 

“The cow was his will. This doesn’t happen too 
often,” Waters told his listeners. 

During a program on terrorism and fascist groups, 
Dr. Edgar Efrat (Political Science) offered a vignette 
giving an interesting insight into how the status of 
feared elements in society can change with changing 
circumstances, subject to changes in use of language. In 
the example given by Efrat, Napolean Bonaparte went 
within days from being described in the popular press as 
“a bird that flew its cage on the island of Elba” and “an 
outlaw gathering criminals around him” to “His Impe¬ 


rial Majesty, The Emperor Napolean I,” as he descended 
upon “his capital city” of Paris. 

A particularly well-received program on the service i 
featured UVic basketball coach Ken Shields discussing 
importation of American athletes into Canada, and rea- 
^ sons why physical education has not been developed as 
a serious subject in the primary grades. 


“I've had phone calls from stations, such 
as one at Burns Lake, expressing 
surprise to learn that we even have a 
graduate school." 


“It was a big hit. It was used in regular sports casts 
and in regular features.” 1 

Whale is constantly on the lookout for interesting | 
topics and people to discuss them. Although the tape 
service is becoming well known among radio stations it 
is not so well known on campus, and he frequently finds 
himself explaining anew what he is doiqg. 

“The service is completely hidden on campus. One of 
the problems I have is trying to explain to people what 
I’m doing when I phone them. If there were a radio 
station at UVic the tapes would be played over it and the 
service would be better known.” 

On the other hand, Whale feels that the reputation of 
the service is enlarging, satisfactorily when he receives 
occasional calls from CBC Radio International request¬ 
ing tapes of interviews with UVic faculty members. A 
recent tape which attracted international interest was 
prepared with Dr. Terry Pearson (Biochemistry and 
Microbiology) whose research is directed towards dis¬ 
covering a cure for sleeping sickness. (See the Ring, 

Jan. 11, 1980). 

“Really, it goes across the boards,” says Whale, 
explaining that he welcomes suggestions for future pro¬ 
grams while he attempts to build up a backlog to carry 
the service over what he anticipates to be a “summer 
hiatus”. He is aware that he has prepared very few tapes 
with women on campus, and would appreciate sugges¬ 
tions for these. He does three or four interviews each 
week in his radio studio in the Sedgewick Building and 
the tapes are sent out each Monday morning. UVic is 
mentioned by name at the beginning and end of the 
tapes, which are approximately 30 minutes in length. 

Whale doesn't know of any university in the country 
sending out “electronic news releases” in addition to 
print news releases. 

He’s convinced it’s a good idea, both in terms of 
spreading general knowledge and knowledge about 
UVic. 


“We can get what amounts to up to 1,000 
ads a week just by making the service 
available." 


“I’ve had phone calls from stations, such as one at 
Burns Lake, expressing surprise to learn that we even 
have a graduate school. I get the feeling that in some 
places we are thought of as a small liberal arts institu¬ 
tion with a couple of thousand students, without the 
realization of the depth of academic excellence and the 
number of interesting people that we do have.” 

In terms'of admissions and dollars and cents, it also 
makes sense, he feels. 

“In the States and Canada universities are buying 
advertising to encourage admissions. But if you do it 
cleverly, you don’t have to buy advertising. We can get 
what amounts to up to 1,000 ads a week just by making 
the service available. 

“We’re trying to promote the diversity of the univer¬ 
sity without affecting academic freedom. People on the 
tapes say what they want to say. The tapes are proof of 
the skills and intelligence and expertise of the people 
here. The more ways you can get the message out, the 
better.” 


Now hear this 

This week UVic’s radio syndication service fea¬ 
tures Dr. Edgar Efrat (Political Science). In the 
program Efrat discusses the nature of 
terrorism. 

Next week, Freeman Tovell, visiting profes¬ 
sor in the History Department, talks about the 
trials and tribulations of being an ambassador. 


















Spaghetti Junction: where kids provide 


the spice 


By Donna Danylchuk 



Robertson (left), Black and Laird: could they be the hosts of the Great Canadian Children’s Television Program? 


“Anything that we can do for children we should do, so 
when Pat appeared with her idea I thought it was really 
neat. . 

And Spaghetti Junction, was born. 

For those who weren’t turned to Channel 10 on their 
TV dial March 8 at noon or March 12 or 13 at 6 p.m., 
Spaghetti Junction is the title of a new television pro¬ 
gram for children, born from an idea developed by UVic 
student Pat Black (Educ-5). 

It was Dr. Geoff Potter (Education) who teaches 
advanced media studies at UVic who gave Black advice 
and encouragement to proceed when she decided that 
Victoria children should have a television program of 
their own. 

“I think it should be the right of every child to have a 
decent television program to watch,” says Black, 
emphatically, when discussing how the program got 
started. She and Potter grew up in England where they 
were nutured on non-commercial British Broadcasting 
Corporation children’s programming, and they share a 
belief that Canadian children are being sadly neglected 
by those responsible for television programming in this 
country. 

“I really miss it (good television),” says Black. 

“Nobody in this country is producing the kinds of 
programs I suspect children would enjoy,” says Potter. 
“In Europe, the national television networks are con¬ 
cerned with children’s programming. The BBC, and the 
French, Dutch and Scandinavian networks are all 
nationally owned and invest a lot of money into child¬ 
ren’s TV and put a lot of research into it. I doubt that the 
CBC puts any serious research into children’s TV, or, if 
they do, it isn’t good research.” 

Thus, Spaghetti Junction. It isn’t backed by public 
funds. In fact the budget is empty and the program is 
being produced thanks to the assistance of Victoria’s 
Cable 10 but Black and Potter and others working with 
them believe it is a start towards giving Canadian child¬ 
ren what they want. 

The format of Spaghetti Junction is influenced by a 
highly successful BBC program titled Blue Peter which 
brought many hours of delight to Black, and Scottish- 
born co-host Fraser Robertsor., and Potter, while they 
were growing up. 

Potter had just returned from a trip to England when 
he discussed Spaghetti Junction with the Ring, Black, 
and UVic student co-hosts on the program Robertson 
(A&Sc-3) and Duane Laird (A&Sc-4). Potter had seen a 
“Blue Peter” program a few days previously: 

“It’s beautiful. There are no commercials. It doesn’t 
announce things, it just presents. Things have to stand 
or fall on their content. They are not interested in shap¬ 
ing things into a media event, as is done in North Ameri¬ 
can television.” 

Black has worked with children as a teacher and last 
year co-produced Cable 10’s Year of the Child program. 
She has long been interested in children’s broadcasting 
and created Spaghetti Junction with the intention of 
making it a permanent feature on British Columbia TV. 

Potter sees no reason why it shouldn’t eventually go 
national. He believes Canadian children suffer from a 
“cultural problem” in that they are brought up under 
“low key, inoffensive non-violent European models of 
behaviour”, but are exposed to the “fast-paced, varied 
and violent models” of American television. 

“You could argue that the European model of child¬ 


ren’s TV would be very attractive to Canadian children. 
It would complement the softer, gentler aspects of their 
lives.” 

Spaghetti Junction — the name too shows British- 
influenced. Black wanted something catchy and knew 
that food titles are often remembered. Little wonder she 
thought of Spaghetti Junction, the name of an intricate 
road junction near Birmingham which she laughingly 



describes as “either a designer’s dream. . .or a 
nightmare”! 

Although the model and the name come from Britain, 
Black and Potter are determined that the program 


should be neither British nor American, but Canadian. 

To appreciate what the program is attempting to do, 
turn to Channel 10 on April 5 at noon or April 9 at 6 p.m. 
when the second program in the four-part pilot series 
will be aired. 

Black and her co-hosts will be involved in a series of 
activities with children from Campus View Elementary 
School. The program has been produced with the assist¬ 
ance of Linda Huber, program co-ordinator at Cable 10, 
and was shot at locations around the city by cameraman 
Gary McKevitt of UVic Media and Technical Services. 
The musical score has been written by UVic student 
John Coupar (A&Sc-4). 

Also appearing, on each show, are members of the 
UVic Chemistry Department in routines from the Chem¬ 
istry Magic Show. 

Black’s intention is to reflect the children’s own inter¬ 
ests and not ideas imposed by adults. She does extensive 
background work while planning each production with 
the children involved, “making sure that the program is 
what the kids want done and that the questions asked in 
interviews are questions they want to ask.” 

“We try to make it simple and natural and a program 
that the kids will watch... Hopefully, it will be a positive 
step towards giving them the keys to the city,” says 
Black. 

Cable 10 co-ordinator Huber shares these feelings. 
“We’re doing it to give kids an alternative to what’s on 
TV, to keep them informed about what’s going on 
around Victoria, and to have fun. Our objective is to let 
kids put into programs what they feel. We want sponta¬ 
neity and input from the kids. We want it to be a chance 
for them to be creative.” 

They emphasize that they welcome ideas from child¬ 
ren who have viewed the program and want to write to 
the station. They are developing other ideas for wide 
participation, such as inviting children to send in sam¬ 
ples of their artwork. 

“It would be fun if we could get a well-known figure, 
such as the Mayor, to come and be interviewed by the 
kids,” says Huber. 

And, naturally, it would be easier to produce if they 
had a bit more money. Cable 10’s involvement has made 
it possible for the program to get off the ground, but even 
this does not pay for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by 
Black and the rest of the crew in their travels about the 
city, let alone provide for any extras, such as a few extra 
Spaghetti Junction T shirts, to pass out to participants. 

“We ? re always up against financial problems,” 
admits Black. Potter points out that Black, Robertson 
and Laird are students. “Their time commitments are 
difficult, they have to eat, and they don’t get any money 
for doing volunteer work for childrens’ television.” 

But, no one appears to want to quit. Robertson and 
Laird both are doing it out of interest and for the expe¬ 
rience and exposure it gives them. And, adds Robertson, 
“I enjoy the kids.” 

Black, Potter and Huber are looking beyond the four- 
part pilot series even while they attempt to resolve the 
technical and production difficulties that are an inevita¬ 
ble part of television programming. Most of the editing 
for the first two programs has been done at the Cable 10 
studios. Potter, whose role it has beqp to encourage, view 
tapes, comment and criticize, now plans to become 
involved in editing future productions. 

Thus Spaghetti Junction may be the beginning of a 
model for children’s programming for Victoria. . .and 
possibly British Columia.. .and if dreams come true, the 
country. 

The test will be in the viewing, and the support that it 
receives. 



Laird and Tim Rogers of Campus View elementary interview Mark Robinson of the Cougars for Spaghetti Junction 
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Feedback on stuttering 



Timmons: researches feedback effects 

By Valerie Gluschenko 

When 11-year-old John (not his real name) 
walked into Dr. Beverly Timmons office, 
donned a set of headphones connected to a 
modified tape recorder and spoke perfectly 
clearly into a microphone, his mother burst 
into tears. This was the first time she had 
ever heard him utter a word without 
stuttering. 

The boy was participating in a research 
program conducted by Dr. Beverly A. Tim¬ 
mons, an educational psychologist at 
UVic. She has been working with stutter¬ 
ing and non-stuttering people for 12 years 
trying to determine the effects of delayed 
auditory feedback on speech. Timmons 
first came to UVic in 1969. 

Delayed auditory feedback is produced 
by modifying a tape recorder. The eraser 
head is replaced with a playback head. 
When a person speaks in the microphone, 
he hears his own voice coming bacl^ 
through attached headphones, but delayed 
a fraction of a second. 

With delayed auditory feedback, stutter¬ 
ers relax and react with improved fluency. 
Timmons says that the more severe the 
stuttering, the more likely it is that a spe¬ 
cific delay can be found to reduce speech 
repetitions. Articulation problems are 
somewhat remedied by delayed auditory 
feedback. 

“I don’t think delayed auditory feed¬ 
back is as successful with mild stutterers 
as it is with severe stutterers, “Timmons as 
it is with severe stutterers,” Timmons says. 
“Once they put the headphones on, some 
severe stutterers stop stuttering 
immediately.” 

Normally articulate, fluent people react 
strongly to delay auditory feedback, either 
with a type of stutter or with slowed 
speech, depending upon the length of the 
delay used. Timmons says the most violent 
reaction she ever got was from a man who 
just couldn't speak. He threw the head¬ 


phones at her in exasperation. 

This reporter experienced delayed audi¬ 
tory feedback, and was literally dumb¬ 
founded. Under one delay, my speech was 
extremely slow, my palms sweated, and 
my breathing was disturbed. Under 
another delay, I began to stutter and again 
was very tense. The sensation can be 
likened to having your words stuck in fly¬ 
paper, a most frustrating experience. 

Timmons, currently on sabbatical, is 
working on individual responses to 
delayed auditory feedback. She is using six* 
different delay times and recording the 
reactions of adults to those delays. Her cur¬ 
rent study might be described as the “fine 
tuning” of delay auditory feedback. 

“I do the background research and 
make the parameters of the equipment 
known, she said. 

The actual cause of stuttering and why 
delayed auditory feedback has a positive 
effect on it is not known, although there are 
studies underway to investigate several 
theories. 

Timmons says one possibility is that a 
stutterer has a natural built-in delayed 
auditory feedback system and that the con¬ 
duction of sound to his ears from his larynx 
(vocal cords) is somehow delayed. 

“It is believed that there is a physiologi¬ 
cal pre-disposition to stutter,” Timmons 
says. “Stutterers may have discrepant 
sound systems.” 

Because the two sides of a person’s head 
are shaped differently, Timmoons believes 
thee are differences in the conduction of 
sound between the two ears. Variables in 
the density and structure of flesh and bone 
play a part in the conduction of sound. 

Timmons thinks that when delayed 
auditory feedback is used accurately for a 
stutterer, more sychronization is brought 
to the auditory system. Thus, his or her 
speech is regulated. 

Reaction is related to the age and sex of 
the subject. Men generally react more 
strongly to delay auditory feedback. In 
fact, stuttering is more of a mple problem; 
four males stutter in comparison to one 
female in childhood. Young children react 
with greater disruption to long delays than 
do older children and adults. 

The genetic medical school at Yale Uni¬ 
versity has been researching stuttering 
and is finding that stuttering is partially 
hereditary. 

When a child begins to stutter, the prob¬ 
lem is two-fold, Timmons says. For one 
thing, the child is trying to adapt to his 
own sound system and its delay auditory 
feedback. This attempt to adapt is com¬ 
pounded with anxiety introduced through * 
correction by his parents, other adults and 
children. The child becomes acutely aware 
that he is somehow ‘different’, Timmons 
says. 

Over time some adaption does take 
place, Timmons says, but a situation 
involving stress or anxiety might be 
enough to trigger the person to stutter. 


This accounts for stuttering being a 
generally situational habit. Some people 
stuter when they must face a crowd; some 
stutter only in front of a certain person or 
when they use a certain word. 

.Almost all stutterers do not stutter 
when they sing. “I’ve never, ever heard a 
stutterer, stuttering when they sing,” Tim¬ 
mons says. Therapists believe this is so 
because a different breathing pattern is 
used and the vowel sounds lenghtened. 

Timmons recommends that parents 
take their child to a good speech therapist 
if the child is beginning to slur and stutter 
at a time when his peers are already fluent. 
The speech therapist might use a modified 
tape recorder in combination with a behav¬ 
ior modification program for severe stut¬ 
terers. The same process is used with 
audits. 

Timmons stresses that she is a 
researcher, not a speech therapist, and will 
not take a stutterer “out of the blue” for 
therapy, because she is not trained for that 
approach. She says she gets dozens of calls 
for help with stuttering every time some¬ 
thing goes into print. 

Those people interested in hearing their 
reaction to delay auditory feedback can 
contact either Dr. Timmons or her student 
research assistant, Suzanne Feltham, at 
Local 6128. They are located in office 19 in 
‘K’ Hut. They need more people, especially 
men, to add to Timmons’ current study. 
Tests will run until April 15. 



Woodcuts by Peggy Arber (FA-4), are on exhi¬ 
bition at the Maltwood Gallery along with 
works by more than 20 graduating students in 
the Visual Arts department. Arber’s series of 
five woodcuts each measure three feet by four. 
The Visual Arts students are presenting two 
shows, the first from March 26 to April 10, the 
second from April 16 to May 1. 


Taking the message east 


UVic is showing the flag in five pro¬ 
vinces outside British Columbia 
next month. 

One-day information sessions 
on the academic programs offered 
by UVic are scheduled from April 7 
to 11 in Edmonton, Calgary, Saska¬ 
toon, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
and Montreal. 

David Glen, director of Admis¬ 
sion Services, explains that the vis¬ 
its are an expansion of a program 
initiated in 1979. 

“Last year we saw more than 
100 people in information sessions 
in Calgary and Edmonton,” says 
Glen. “Seventeen per cent of those 
who came to see us in those cities 
eventually registered at UVic. We 
were very encouraged by these 
results.” 

Glen and Anne McLaughlin, 
director of the Faculty of Education 
Advising Centre will make the trip 
to Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
and Montreal. At the same time, 
Dr. William Ross (Geography), 
representing the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Program at UVic, and 
admissions-liaison officers Gary 
Charlton and Cecilia Freeman- 


Ward, will visit Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

“An informal kind of session 
has been planned for each city,” 
says Glen. “We’ll have lots of 
printed material available includ¬ 
ing the Admissions Handbook and 
a video tape copy of the slide-tape 
show on UVic prepared by Infor¬ 
mation Services.” 

The philosophy behind these 
special visits is based on the fact 
that UVic does attract some stu¬ 
dents from these other provinces 
and might attract more. “There’s 
no hard-sell involved,” says Glen. 
“Our objective is to provide poten¬ 
tial students with information 
about UVic as one alternative.” 

Glen pointed out that universi¬ 
ties in Ontario are now holding 
information sessions in British 
Columbia. “Carleton, McGill, 
McMaster, York and Western have 
all sent representatives to Victoria 
and Vancouver in the past two 
years. 

“There’s nothing wrong with 
spreading the word.” 




Friday, March 28th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Visual Arts 
Majors I. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday to Fri¬ 
day and during evening events in 
the University CentreAuditorium. 
UNIV, Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery. Continues until April 
10 . 

9:00 a.m. Mozart in Retrospect: Lectures 
to and lecture demonstrations by 
12:00 p.m. faculty and graduate students. 

MUSIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 
12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour open 
concert. Last of the Spring sea¬ 
son. MUSIC BUILDING, Recital 
Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Student theatre production of 
Lady Shall I Lie in Your Lap? 
L-Hut Studio. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. A Wedding, ao- 
' & mission charge. SUB Theatre. 
9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Paul Badura-Skoda, internation¬ 
ally acclaimed pianist. Admission: 
adults $6, $5, and $4; students 
and senior citizens $3 (any seat). 
UNIV Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Student theatre production of 


Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 
L-Hut Studio. 

Saturday, March 29th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. A Wedding. Ad- 
& mission charge. SUB Theatre: 

9:15 p.m. 

Sunday, March 30th. 

2:30 p.m. The Little Orchestra of Victoria, 
conducted by George Corwin, 
with guest artist Paul Badura- 
Skoda, performing the Concert 
in C Major, K. 503, by Mozart. 
Also included on the program is 
The Oxford Symphony, by Haydn, 
and Sinfonia in D Major, by Mica. 
Admission: adults $6, $5, and $4; 
students and senior citizens $3 
(any seat). UNIV Auditorium. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The American 
& Friend. Admission charge. SUB 

'9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Monday, March 31st. 

12:30 p.m. Theatre students present a Corn- 
media Dell ’Arte Project. L-Hut 
Studio. Continues until April 2. 

1:00 p.m. Oral examination. Sheila A. Hae- 
gert, M.A. candidate in Education, 
will defend her dissertation titled 
‘‘Fairytale Imagery Integrated 


With Art Technique: Its Effect on 
Self-Perception in Adults”. MACL 
439. 

4:00 p.m. Free public lecture by visiting 
professor in Physics. Dr. John B. 
Oke, Professor of Astronomy, 
Hale Observatories, California 
Institute of Technology in Pasa¬ 
dena, California, will speak on 
“I.U.E. Observations of Elliptical 
Galaxies”. ELLI 164. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Such a Gorgeous 
& Kid Like Me. Admission charge. 

9:15 p.m. • SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. Susan Westmacott, 
soprano. Bachelor of Music de¬ 
gree recital. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

Wednesday, April 2nd. 

12:00 p.m. “Learning at Noon”. A series of si> 
to free noonhour presentations 

1:00 p.m. special interest to women who 
work downtown. “Drift Down or 
Decide: Putting Priorities into 
Practice. McPherson Playhouse. 

7:30 p.m. Senate meeting. Senate and 
Board Room. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Tabu. Admission 


charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. Karen Finnsson, 
saxophone, Bachelorof Music de¬ 
gree recital. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

Thursday, April 3rd. 

1:30 p.m. Free public Chemistry seminar. 

Dr. T. Brown, University of Illinois, 
will speak on ‘‘Formation and 
Properties of Transition Metal 
Carbonyl Radicals”. ELLI 162. 

1:30 p.m. Free public Physics seminar. Dr. 

Gary Miller, Department of Math¬ 
ematics, University of Victoria, 
will speak on “Quantum Perspec¬ 
tives”. ELLI 061. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Animal House. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. University of Vic¬ 
toria Chamber Singers, conduct¬ 
ed by Edward Norman. MUSIC 
BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

Friday, April 4th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Animal House. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 
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